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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL 

ASSOCIATION; THE TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 26, 

27 AND 28, 1912. 

THE twelfth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held at Columbia University, New York 
City, on December 26, 27 and 28, 1912. The Treasurer's Report for 
the year ending December 31, 1912, was read and accepted, and 
referred to Professors Miller and Lovejoy for auditing. 

Edward G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with the 
American Philosophical Association. 

Receipts. 

Balance on hand January 1, 1912 $409.73 

Dues 176.20 

Interest to January 1, 1913 9.81 

$595-74 

Expenses. 

Expenses of Harvard Meeting $ 39-55 

Clerical Assistance 3 2 -67 

Stamps 22.58 

Stationery 2.10 

Express, Telegrams, Travel, etc 5-45 

Printing of Proceedings, Announcements, Programs, etc 41.59 

$143.94 

Balance on hand, December 31, 1912, 

Time account 354-75 

Check account 87.24 

Interest to January 1, 1913 9.81 

451-80 
$595-74 
Audited and found correct. 

Dickinson S. Miller, 
Arthur O. Lovejoy. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Professor E. B. McGilvary, of the University of Wisconsin; Vice- 
President, Professor H. A. Overstreet, of the College of the City of 
New York; Secretary-Treasurer, Professor Edward G. Spaulding, of 
Princeton University; Members of the Executive Committee, Professor 
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J. E. Creighton, of Cornell University, and Professor Mary W. 
Calkins, of Wellesley College. 

Upon recommendation of the Executive Committee twelve new 
members were elected: Dr. G. Ash ton Black, of New York City, 
Professor Horatio W. Dresser, of Ursinus College, Professor Knight 
Dunlap, of Johns Hopkins University, Professor 0. 0. Fletcher, of 
Furman University, Greenville, S. C, Professor A. H. Jones, of Brown 
University, Dr. E. Jordan, of Cornell University, Dr. J. Loewenberg, of 
Harvard University, Dr. M. T. McClure, of Columbia University, Pro- 
fessor A. C. McGiffert, of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. R. A. 
Tsanoff, of Clark University, Dr. A. L. Schaub, of Iowa University, 
Professor Charles B. Vibbert, of the University of Michigan. 

In accordance with the proposal made by the Executive Committee 
last year the Constitution of the Association was amended as follows: 

Article 2, Section 2. There shall be two classes of members, 
regular members and associate members. Regular members shall be 
entitled to all the privileges of the Association. Associate members 
shall be entitled to all the privileges of the Association except voice 
and vote in its meetings. Election to active membership shall be 
limited to persons professionally engaged in the teaching or study of 
Philosophy, and to such other persons as in the opinion of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall have published contributions of substantial 
value to Philosophy. All who are members of the Association prior 
to January I, 1913, shall be active members. 

Article 2, Section 3. The annual dues of active members shall be 
one dollar, of associate members three dollars, failure in payment of 
which for three consecutive years shall ipso facto cause membership 
to cease. 

The Executive Committee reported that two invitations had been 
extended to the Association for its next meeting, one from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, the other from the American Psychological 
Association for a joint meeting. The matter of the place and general 
arrangements for the next meeting was referred to the Executive 
Committee with power. 

On motion of Professor Pitkin it was resolved, by way of making 
arrangements for the discussion at the next meeting: 

1. That the Executive Committee appoint a Discussion Committee 
which shall, before March 1, 1913, choose a topic for debate at the 
next annual meeting of the Association. 

2. That the Discussion Committee shall announce the chosen 
topic, as soon as chosen, in the philosophical periodicals of this country, 
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and shall invite essays and discussions on the topic, to be submitted 
to these periodicals for publication during the ensuing year. 

3. That, on or before December I, 191 3, the Discussion Com- 
mittee may, at its discretion, publish in pamphlet form such essays 
on the topic as it deems worthy of special publication, provided 
these same essays shall not have been published elsewhere. 

4. That the sum which the Discussion Committee is empowered to 
expend for the printing of such essays shall not exceed two hundred 
dollars. 

5. That two entire sessions of the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation be devoted to discussion of the chosen topic. 

The report of the Committee on Early American Philosophers was 
given by Professor Riley and was accepted, and the Committee was 
continued. The report of the Committee is given in full below. 

It was voted that the Secretary convey to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the National House of Representatives prior to Jan- 
uary 31 the request of the Association that books be placed on the 
Free List. 

The Secretary was also instructed to obtain from Dr. Ruge, of 
Heidelberg, further information concerning his bibliography, Die 
Philosophic der Gegenwart, in order that his request for financial 
assistance might be considered more understandingly. 

The thanks of the Association were extended to Columbia Uni- 
versity and to the Columbia colleagues for their hospitable enter- 
tainment of the Association at this meeting. 

On invitation of President Finley and Professor Overstreet the 
Association held its final session and had luncheon at the College of 
the City of New York. 

On behalf of the Association the Secretary extended thanks to- 
President Finley and Professor Overstreet for their generous hos- 
pitality. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Edward G. Spaulding, 

Secretary. 

The Committee on Early American Philosophers reports further 
progress. At Yale the University has undertaken the publication of 
the Selections from Jonathan Edwards under the editorship of Professor 
Williston Walker. At Columbia Professor F. J. E. Woodbridge is 
working on the edition of President Samuel Johnson's Elements of 
Philosophy. At Princeton the University Press has issued President 
John Witherspoon's Lectures on Moral Philosophy. For Dr. Ben- 
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jamin Rush's Diseases of the Blind one third of the cost has been 
pledged and the same amount for the Selections from Thomas Jefferson. 
In this connection Governor Woodrow Wilson writes the Chairman: 

Bermuda, Dec. 17, 1912. 
My dear Professor Gardiner: I certainly do think a book such as 
you indicate, containing selections from Thomas Jefferson's writings, 
for the sake of showing concisely his political philosophy, would be 
not only most useful but extremely interesting. I hope sincerely that 
the American Philosophical Association will find it possible to publish 
such a volume. 

Cordially yours, 
Woodrow Wilson. 

To the 1,200 titles of our card catalogue, Dr. Benjamin Rand has 
generously contributed 800 additional titles. At the next meeting of 
the Association it may be well to decide the disposal of this catalogue, 
whether it should be printed as an alphabetical, chronological or 
topical catalogue, and what should be the terminal date, say 1876 or 
1900. 

I. WOODBRIDGE RlLEY, 

Acting Chairman. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read at the meeting: — 
Individual and Social Minds. J. E. Boodin. 

We have been accustomed in the past to look upon mind as made 
up of isolated streams. These streams we have conceived as being 
continuous with each other by means of the common physical world. 
We have generally denied any immediate continuity or direct ac- 
quaintance of mind with mind. This theory of the isolation of mind, 
with the emphasis of material continuities as the only continuities, 
is the result, first of all, of a long evolutionary dependence upon 
the physical world in which mind has figured principally as a function 
of the organism. With the liberation, made possible by thought, 
from immediate wants and with the complexity of social interrelations, 
the particular mind comes to be a function of the social organization 
rather than of organic behavior. 

The isolation of mind from mind has, further, its root in the intel- 
lectual models with which we have worked in the past. Mind has 
been conceived as standing back of and pushing the molecules of the 
brain; and when this has seemed absurd we have given it the r61e of 
inert concomitance. In either case it has remained subcranial. We 
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now, however, have become familiar with an immaterial type of 
energy, viz., electricity, which intersects, traverses and establishes its 
own immediate continuities within the gross material world — the 
latter furnishing the means for canalizing the immaterial spreadings. 
This immaterial type furnishes us with a new model for conceiving 
intersubjective continuities. Indeed we may say that as electrical 
energy rides on material energy and so establishes its continuities, 
so mental energy rides on electrical — the energy of our own nervous 
system and the outlying electro-magnetic field. The telephone may 
carry the genuine mental impulse on the electric waves. This, of 
course, is a mere conceptual model and does not inform us about 
mind, but it helps us to symbolize the convincing sense of social 
companionship. The acquaintance of mind with mind is immediate; 
but the knowledge of the contents of minds may require elaborate 
inference. This, however, presupposes acquaintance. 

Social minds are intuited and must be practically acknowledged 
as having their own character. They are not the mere external 
addition of individual minds. Social minds are analogous to chemical 
compounds, which also constitute new individuals and in part at least 
affect the natures of the terms brought together. Social minds may 
be studied, as may particular minds, with reference to the subject- 
object relation, their type of activity, their identity, unity, worth 
and immortality. In the group mind, it is the dominant field of social 
tendency which holds leader and led. The control— the inhibition 
or releases — of this dominant tendency is different from the control 
in the case of the isolated individual. It may even sacrifice the 
individual. The sense of freedom here as in the individual is in 
proportion to the ideal control — the fluency of the realization. The 
identity here too must be measured in terms of the persistence of the 
dominant impulse or purpose. Group identity may be ephemeral 
as in the mob; but it may also vastly outlast individual identity as 
shown by the continuity of the Greek or Hebrew minds. The unity 
in the social mind, as in the particular, may be external, dependent 
upon the spontaneous association of convention and custom. Or it 
may be thoroughgoing, depending upon rational purposes. The 
worth of social minds must be measured in terms of the adequacy of 
their purposes to unify the demands of life. And their immortality 
is proportional to their worth, as recognized in the leading of the 
historic process. 
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Man and Fellowman. E. A. Singer, Jr. 

Its acceptance or rejection of the image of the man-without-a-fellow 
affords a delicate test of the deeper-lying motives of a philosophy. 
What a difference it makes to our understanding of a doctrine which 
insists on the "social reference" of ideas (instrumentalism, abso- 
lutism) whether we take it to mean that a non-social mind is no 
mind, or whether we find in it no more than the psychological obser- 
vation that if minds are brought in contact they profoundly influence 
each other! 

The author's own doctrine as presented in various papers before 
the Association has maintained that not "in interiore homine habitat 
Veritas," but rather that the truth about our innermost selves is 
generally in the keeping of others. Does the author then mean to 
reject the image of the isolated finite mind as a thing that can neither 
be nor be conceived? 

How may one hold on the one hand that the truth, and so the 
meaning, of an idea depends upon an "appeal to another," on the 
other that a finite mind which knows no "other" may yet exist? 

A first step toward the solution of this antinomy is easily taken. 
Each self is capable of being its own other in a sense that leaves the 
man-without-a-fellow ample room for appeal: the most isolated being 
is in himself "a society of points of view." But this step only brings 
us the nearer to the central difficulty, for not only is the existence of 
other points of view of an individual accidental to the existence of 
any given one; but truth cannot be in the keeping of any finite number 
that happen to be given. The appeal is to an infinite series of other 
view-points, a series which must lose itself in bare possibilities. 

The solution of this difficulty lies in the understanding of an in- 
finite series. Such a series is defined when its law can be given in a 
definite, finite number of statements — as the law of the number 
series is given by the two equations + 1 = 1,1 + 1=2. In order, 
then, that the series of other points of view to which an idea must 
refer be defined, it is sufficient that the relations existing among a finite 
number of them afford a means of constructing the others. 

This gives rise to the problem of the "minimal situation" in which 
it can be meaningful to attribute an idea to a subject. The author 
puts his result in the summary formula. "It takes two points of view 
to make one," a situation in which the perceiver can exist only as 
himself perceived. With this core of actuality guaranteed, there is 
no danger that the infinite series to which perception refers shall lose 
itself in bare possibilities. 
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The Copernican Revolution in Philosophy. J. E. Creighton. 

Notwithstanding Kant's own statement, the revolution effected 
in philosophy by him consisted in the substitution of the critical 
method for the old demonstrative procedure of the earlier systems. 
Kant took his stand on the mathematics and physics of his time, 
which seemed to him to offer results that were final and beyond 
question. He saw that these sciences rest upon certain synthetic 
principles which are a priori in the sense that, as general assumptions, 
they determine the form and method of the whole procedure of 
knowledge. These a priori principles are justified by the function 
they perform: they are indispensable conditions of a rational experi- 
ence. The only kind of justification which Kant is able to discover 
for the categories is derived from experience, the only species of 
necessity is hypothetical in character. Kant vainly attempts to 
find some means of claiming a priority in the rationalistic sense for 
these principles. His critical method brushes these attempts aside, 
substituting for the old logic the conception of a hypothetical working 
body of truth that becomes more and more concrete with the 
progress of inquiry. Philosophy becomes essentially criticism of the 
categories. Criticism, however, is not opposed to construction; 
philosophy constructs through the process of criticism. Kant's 
critical method, viewed as a hypothetical experimental procedure, is, 
of course, opposed to the limitation of the categories to those given 
in any predetermined list, and to the whole conception that knowledge 
has definitely assignable limits. Again, since the categories are 
determinations of objects, the hypothetical view forms the basis of a 
new ontology as well as of a new logic. That is, it is impossible to 
regard things as simple unrelated reals, that have their being within 
their own unchanging simplicity: objects whose nature can be pro- 
gressively revealed through a system of categories must exist in the 
form of dynamic and orderly interrelations with other things. Kant's 
doctrine of the categories confirms and completes Leibniz's dynamic 
view of reality. In conclusion, the paper suggests some criticisms of 
pragmatism and of neo-realism from the point of view of a philosophy 
based on the development of the critical method. 

Hegel as an Observer of Thought. Mary S. Case. 

Hegel's contributions to the theory of the thought-process have an 
important bearing on the current attempt to secure cooperative 
philosophizing. His central conception is of an organic thought- 
unity that links together philosophic questions in such a way that an 
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attempt to discuss these questions separately is foredoomed to failure. 
The hypothesis of such a thought-unity was suggested to him by 
acute observation of the actual procedure of thought, perhaps espe- 
cially by the facts that thought is ever-shifting, and that it tends to 
become antinomical. He tested this hypothesis by experiment. His 
experiments may be repeated with a degree of success that raises the 
hypothesis to the level of a defensible theory. In particular the 
tests both bring to light further noteworthy facts, and enable us to 
classify philosophies in a significant fashion. This theory could 
reasonably be totally rejected only on condition that some simpler 
hypothesis be offered, doing full justice to the observed facts. It 
may be regarded as probable, however, that the theory has value only 
within more or less circumscribed limits; the demarcation of those 
limits, as a preliminary to cooperative discussion, is a desideration. 

Discussion. Agreement in Philosophy. Karl Schmidt, Theo- 
dore de Laguna, Walter B. Pitkin, Norman Kemp Smith. 
•Question: Is a continuous progress towards unanimity among 

philosophers on the fundamental philosophical issues (a) desirable, 

(6) attainable? 

I. If not attainable: 

1. What are the impediments to agreement in philosophy? 

2. Should it be deemed the essential function of philosophy to 
serve as a means for expressing the reactions upon reality of differ- 
ence types of temperament? 

3. What is the purpose of philosophical argumentation and dis- 
cussion? 

4. What, from this point of view, is the place and value of the 
study of the history of philosophy? 

II. If agreement is attainable: 

1. Upon what significant issues has it already been attained? 

2. How is the failure to reach a greater measure of agreement in 
the past to be explained? 

3. Is the study of the history of philosophy indispensable as a 
means towards the attainment of agreement? 

4. What methods for the systematization of philosophical inquiry, 
or for organized cooperation in philosophizing, would help towards 
this end? 

5. Are discussions of specific problems, with preliminary analyses 
and definitions, after the general manner of last year's discussion in 
this Association, serviceable towards this end? 
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Karl Schmidt. 

In the following statements, which were submitted to the Associ- 
ation for discussion, I call the sciences distinct, if their generating 
problems are distinct. 

I call two problems distinct, if they satisfy the following conditions : 
(a) they are not identical ; (b) one is not a special problem of the other. 

Propositions: 

i. We grant the importance of the History of Philosophy. 

2. The generating problem of the History of Philosophy is distinct 
from the generating problem of Philosophy itself. 

3. The study of the History of Philosophy is distinct from the study 
of the Literature of Philosophy. 

4. The separation of problems, in the same sense in which it is 
possible in Science, is possible and necessary in Philosophy. 

5. If the problems are distinct, the solutions of one cannot contra- 
dict the solutions of the other: they are irrelevant to each other. 

6. Analysis is a valid method in Philosophy. 

7. Analysis should lead to, and find its complement in, the Postu- 
late Method. 

T. de Laguna. 

Agreement is desirable in so far as it is attainable, provided the 
attainment is the result of thought and not of the suppression of 
thought. How far, then, is agreement upon fundamental issues 
attainable? If this means: Is a substantial agreement upon the 
issues which are fundamental to contemporary thought possible? 
we have no sufficient reason for replying in the negative. Problems 
as ancient and, as it seemed, as obstinate as any in the field of phi- 
losophy have been solved in recent times by mathematics, physics and 
biology. We can set no bounds to the advancement of human 
reason. But if the question means: Is it at all probable that funda- 
mental disagreement will become less and less without limit as time- 
goes on? we must answer in the negative. Just as it was falsely 
argued, that, since as men grow better they perform without hesitation 
many acts to which they have formerly been driven by a sense of 
obligation, therefore moral progress will gradually do away with the 
sense of obligation; so it is falsely argued that the successive settle- 
ment of the great issues of philosophy will tend to the gradual elimi- 
nation of all fundamental disagreement. The better a man is, the 
deeper and more delicate the obligations that he feels; the wiser men 
grow, the more profound the questionings upon which their dis- 
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agreements are likely to turn. The progress of philosophy is marked 
by two orders of results: first, the more or less successful isolation of 
groups of problems and the development of special methods for their 
treatment, that is to say, the organization of special disciplines which 
in time become independent sciences; secondly, the reinterpretation 
of problems through the detection of ambiguities and concealed 
assumptions in the concepts and principles of older thought. We 
no longer accept, as clear and valid, arguments which to Plato or 
Descartes or Kant seemed unimpeachable. We know better than 
ever 'that we know nothing'; for more and more that our fathers set 
down as knowledge we perceive to be mere 'opinion.' This may be 
called a negative outcome. It has, however, a positive side of real 
and practical importance: the elaboration of our ideal of knowledge 
itself, and of our standards of method and achievement. 

W. B. Pitkin. 

There are two issues merged in the question as to the attainability 
of agreement among philosophers. First, the simple matter of fact; 
can philosophers reach some unanimity in real life? And secondly, 
the theoretical (logical) conditions of agreement; namely, what does 
common assent presuppose concerning the problems agreed upon? 
Now, the first issue cannot be satisfactorily settled in a discussion; 
it finds its solution in real life only. Whether agreement is empirically 
possible or not, can be established only by our trying every imaginable 
device for attaining it and discovering how each works out. The 
second issue, however, is on a very different footing. We may here 
decide by simple logical analysis what presuppositions lie behind 
agreement. And at the very first step of such an analysis we find that 
agreement, on any matter of fact B presupposes that B is a distinct 
matter of fact, and has accordingly a distinct character not dependent 
(in at least some respects) upon certain other matters of fact. This 
presupposition is but a special form of the wider one which asserts that 
at least some relations are logically external. 

It will help clear up the debate, then, if those who believe in the 
attainability of agreement declare what they do and what they do 
not mean by distinct matters of fact and external relations. The 
objections brought against their view assume or even declare openly 
that the external theory of relations is wrong because real entities 
cannot be torn from their existential setting absolutely, and that when 
they are separated from the latter in some manner or degree, they are 
profoundly modified. This objection does not scathe the hypothesis 
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under attack, for it misconstrues the latter. To assert that A is 
independent of B does not mean that A can be existentially isolated 
from B in the sense of being totally separated from every relation to B. 
It is not alleged that, for instance, the weight of a body in a gravi- 
tational system is so independent of its absolute position that, were 
all absolute positions annihilated, the weights would not be affected. 
On the contrary, we mean simply that weight is an independent 
variable; that is, it changes without any necessary correlated change 
in absolute position. A body in one and the same place can have, 
through a series of instants, an increasing or a decreasing weight. It 
is this empirical fact which makes phenomena distinct and their 
investigation separable from all others, or at least from an infinitude 
of others. And, being thus distinct and separable, they can be 
understood alike by many people differently endowed and with con- 
flicting beliefs on other matters. 

This kind of independence is found between philosophical problems 
and the history of their investigation. Philosophy is an independent 
variable with respect to the careers of philosophers and their systems. 
Its aim is to interpret matters of fact, not to enjoy other persons' 
interpretations. And its procedure should be fixed entirely by the 
specific complexity of its matter-of-fact problems, and not at all by 
the endeavors or dreams of antiquity. The history of philosophy is 
more valuable to the historian of culture and institutions than to the 
constructive philosopher. To the latter it offers only a few meagre 
positive hints and a multitude of solemn warnings. 

Norman Kemp Smith. 

Philosophy is not science, or, what amounts to the same assertion, 
it is not related to science as theoretical physics is related to experi- 
mental physics, or as biology is related to zoology. It is humanistic, 
and finds its chief tasks in the realm of the value problems. It holds 
that it is as necessary to interpret the existence problems in the light 
of the value problems as to apply the results of the natural sciences 
to the solution of the problems of our human and spiritual life. And 
the value problems being thus central to philosophy, it should differ 
from the natural sciences in its greater insistence upon the historical 
method of approach. Philosophy's chief data are to be found, not 
through the study of natural phenomena, however important that 
study may be, but in the history of science, so far as it marks human 
ideals and human achievement, in the history of literature, of art, of 
religious, social and political institutions, and in the history of phi- 
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losophy in so far as it is the expression in abstract thought of all that 
these have been and of all that they have striven to become. Phi- 
losophy is inalienably humanistic, and must always draw a con- 
siderable part of its sustenance from historical roots; and that, not 
because it has to occupy itself in antiquarian fashion with its own 
past, but because it can find the data for solution of its value problems 
only in that human history which is the sole medium of their mani- 
festation. 

Those who view philosophy as science tend to prejudice, prior even 
to their discussion, the issues which are at stake in the value problems. 
When the neo-realists treat the problems of knowledge as merely 
existence problems, soluble in terms of the results obtained by the 
natural sciences, they are virtually assuming the truth of naturalism 
at the very start. For to establish it all the way round, the human- 
istic problems are decided before ever they are raised. 

T. C. Hall. 

Philosophy, I take it, deals with the outlook upon the whole of 
life. The difference, therefore, between it and exact science is not so 
much its method as its material. Both seek to organize and under- 
stand human experience, but exact science tries to organize and under- 
stand aspects of that experience and for special purposes. Philosophy 
is to some degree dependent upon the data given to it by the exact 
sciences, but as between the agreements and certainties of exact science 
and agreements and certainties of philosophy the gulf is neither so 
wide nor so fixed as is commonly supposed. When the exact scientist 
begins to speculate and to arrange his material, differences arise as 
great as separate any schools of philosophy. 

The extension of our senses has laid the emphasis upon the exact 
sciences. The microscope and telescope and various machines enable 
us to collect and examine the data as never before. We have also 
come to completer mastery of the material facts of our world and 
philosophy deals with the mastery not only of the material facts but 
of these facts in the setting of the human psychic processes and their 
consonance with human purpose. We shall therefore probably never 
arrive at agreements in philosophy that will compare to the agree- 
ments in the discription of our material world; but these agreements 
are not to blind us to the fact that scientific explanations of our 
world are as widely apart from each other as ever were the historical 
schools of philosophy. 
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Savilla A. Elkus. 

The significance of agreement in philosophy may be advantageously 
discussed in the light of a two-fold differentiation in the subject. In 
one of its functions the method of philosophy is compared with that 
of the natural sciences. Viewed as a possible body of doctrine in 
some sense similar to the specific knowledges, any essential dis- 
tinction may be noted. From this vantage ground an inquiry into 
the nature and extent of agreement in philosophy may be pursued. 
In the second function of philosophy which emphasizes its method as 
an expression of temperament, the peculiar quality of the unique- 
ness may be indicated. It is suggested that this latter function would 
be greatly benefited if it could operate upon the basis of achievement 
in the field of explicit agreement. 

With respect to the first question, comparison discloses the obvious 
fact that agreement in the positive sciences is explicit. Admitting a 
tacit agreement upon certain matters such as the recognition of some 
questions as pseudo-problems, the sharp definition of questions, 
why should a knowledge of the history of philosophy be an essential 
preliminary to the solutions of philosophical problems? It is advanced 
that the psychological movement employed in the solutions of these 
problems corresponds in its essential outlines with the logical process 
evinced in the history of the solutions. 

But agreement attained in philosophy, important as this may be, 
is a discipline the function of which is to serve as a foundation for the 
imaginative element in this domain. For philosophy as an expression 
of a personal bias, of an ideal, is not a purely imaginative presentation. 

It is theory which appeals for acceptance, and the strength of this 
appeal depends largely upon the foundation of the doctrine, in data 
which must be acknowledged. 

Carl V. Tower. 

Disagreement is a more noticeable feature of present philosophizing 
than agreement, and takes an extreme form in the opposition between 
realism and idealism, which will supply the illustrative material of 
this paper. 

Evidence that cooperation is possible cannot be found in past 
agreement, which has for the most part been accidental, or in present 
agreement, which is chiefly confined to a few propositions conceded 
to be fundamental by the representatives of a school. The best 
evidence that cooperation is possible is seen in the fact that the need 
for agreement is now generally recognized, and the problem explicitly 
stated. 
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The causes of disagreement are found in presuppositions regarding 
the method or the problem of philosophy. These predetermine the 
philosopher's attitude toward special problems, and to a large extent 
determine his results. 

For the realist, method is the controlling interest and must deter- 
mine content. Methodical and consistent advance in philosophy is 
possible only by the application of scientific methods to special prob- 
lems. A general metaphysic designed to incorporate all human 
interests must wait its turn in the distant future. 

For the idealist content determines method. The initial conception 
of the problem determines the posture which experience assumes for 
his examination, prescribes the method, and in large measure controls 
his argument. 

The deeper source of disagreement is found in the lack of a common 
object, something with which the philosopher may work, an empirical 
thing known and recognizable by all investigators as approximately 
the same for all. This cannot be a proposition or a body of propo- 
sitions, which though apparently providing a basis of agreement, 
involves contexts that in the end depend upon conceptions of method 
or content. A basis of cooperation can be found only by accepting 
as the object the concrete given world of the critical philosopher at 
the moment of his inspection. To give this a concrete setting and 
point to the object without naming it, it is the Cartesian Experience, 
with all its possibilities of doubt or acceptance of that which it contains. 

Not to prejudge the question of method, the preliminary step is 
critical analysis and construction — the joint work of many minds 
upon a Common Object. The suggestion is made that the Cartesian 
Experience be treated as one problem among others at the subsequent 
meetings of the Association. 

Jurisprudence as a Philosophical Discipline. Morris R. Cohen. 

The philosophy of law has been an integral part of the great phil- 
osophical systems; but in common with other concrete branches of 
philosophy, like the philosophy of history, it has lately fallen into 
utter neglect. Militating against its development is the view that 
philosophy must not deal with any matters of fact, but must restrict 
itself to purely formal problems. Consideration of our courses in 
the philosophy of nature, or in ethics, seems to suggest that the ideal 
of a purely formal philosophy is not actually feasible. Even if we 
accept the formal ideal, it may still be shown that a knowledge of the 
philosophy of law is indispensable; for a correct understanding of the 
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history of philosophy cannot be had without it. The problems of 
logic, epistemology, and metaphysics obtain most significant material 
from jurisprudence. The nature of legal fictions, for instance, throws 
a great deal of light on the question, what is truth? The doctrines of 
anti-intellectualism, instrumentalism, and realism find their most 
suggestive and cogent illustrations in the history of law. 

Besides, however, its function in making other philosophical issues 
significant, the philosophy of law has inherent importance as a direct 
contribution of philosophy to the life of civilization. The current 
opinion that philosophy cannot have a practical influence on public 
life is shown to be false by examples from our legal history. Phil- 
osophy first claimed despotic sway over the special sciences, and now 
regards itself as a useless servant. It is time to recognize that phi- 
losophy has a coordinate place in the republic of the sciences, and a 
duty to cooperate with its fellow members. This duty is now very 
pressing in the field of law, in view of the generally recognized un- 
satisfactory character of our administration of justice, which has been 
brought about by an unconscious and inadequate philosophy. The 
paper appeals to American philosophers to cooperate with those 
thoughtful jurists who are trying to solve the problem of what are the 
true ends of law. 

The Case Method in the Study of Ethics. Geo. Clarke Cox. 

This paper is largely a report upon an experiment made at Dart- 
mouth College during two years past. The study of ethics under 
old methods having proved unsatisfactory as teaching men ethics 
rather than to be ethical, an attempt was made by means of the Case 
Method employed in Harvard Law School to reach an objective 
standard entirely separated from metaphysical presuppositions. 
To find such an objective standard one must pursue the method of 
the physical sciences and not assume a priori that one knows what 
right conduct is. It is not casuistry, for casuistry assumes that one 
knows certainly what the law is. Law schools abandon text-books 
entirely, substituting carefully prepared case books containing con- 
densed coordinated cases properly adjudicated. To imitate this in 
ethics is to bring men into close contact with concrete situations and 
remove the closet atmosphere from it. By this method alone may we 
hope to find an objective standard : but, should there prove to be none 
we should know this. If an objective standard can be found, ex- 
hortation will give place to instruction. 

Cases studied must all be historical, i. e., actual conduct actually 
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judged by the group to which, for purposes of judgment, the agent 
belongs. It is not a study of human opinions but of human conduct. 
Its value for study is unquestionable: but for the teaching of ethics 
one is not so sure, since there are as yet no case books and the time 
consumed is considerable. Moreover the method is discursive and 
while it may really teach more it is not certain that the student will 
think so. The young have little capacity for abstraction and gener- 
alization and are naturally conservative. 

Cases are preceded by some weeks of preparatory lectures and the 
text-book study of Chapters I-V, Dewey and Tufts' Ethics, Spencer's 
Four Methods of Judging Conduct (Data), etc. They are classified as 
affecting life and limb; property; security in the above; security in 
liberty of body and mind. 

All possible cases are here contained. Laws tentatively drawn are: 
(i) The group always approves its upholder and condemns its de- 
tractor; (2) The locus of all moral situations is the conflict of interests. 

The only ought is the intelligent recognition of the place of all 
interests and consequent prudent adaptation to them. This method 
is not intended to supplant theory in ethics but to serve as an intro- 
duction to it. Results are purely tentative and criticism will be 
welcomed. 

The Relation of Psychology to Theology. James H. Leuba. 

The psychologists have recently been warned frequently and 
urgently that there were fields in religious life, or aspects of it, which 
were outside their reach. They have been told 'that the truths of 
religion cannot be proved or disproved by Psychology,' that 'Psy- 
chology neither objects nor affirms the transcendental existence of 
the religious objects, it simply ignores that problem as being outside 
of its sphere,' and the like ad nauseam. (1) The affirmation that the 
Gods of the religions are not objects of science is based upon a con- 
fusion of the God of metaphysics (the impassive Absolute) with the 
Gods of religion (for instance the loving, compassionate All-Father 
of Christianity). Many peoples make use of these two conceptions, 
and most of them without ever realizing that they are fundamentally 
different; in their critical, rationalistic moods, they think of the 
Absolute, the Impersonal, Infinite Power; when the moral needs are 
urgently felt, they make use of the Christian Father. Now, the 
Absolute is inaccessible to science, but the Psychologist of Religion is 
not concerned with that, since the Absolute is not and never has been 
the God of any organized religion. (2) The limitation of psychology 
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in religion is also seen, it is alleged, when one considers the nature 
of religious knowledge. Religious knowledge, they say, — and this 
may be called the Ritschlian view — is concerned with judgments of 
value expressive of the bond connecting man with the universe. These 
judgments proceed from the action that certain ideas have upon man 
when he accepts them as true. It follows from this understanding 
that religious knowledge is an altogether different sort from scientific 
knowledge. But this understanding of the nature of religious know- 
ledge is quite insufficient; for, judgments of value are involved not 
only in religious, but also in every other form of activity. And 
one does not come much, if at all, nearer the complete truth by 
making a particular class of judgments of value, namely those referring 
to man's relation with the universe, the ground of the separation of 
religious from non-religious knowledge. The essential nature of 
religious knowledge cannot be described adequately in terms of value- 
judgments of any sort, for religion is an expression of desire for that 
to which value, or worth, is ascribed. (3) In a being constituted as 
man is, a sense of value leads inevitably to a search for means of 
procuring that which has value. Religious beliefs and practices 
involve judgments of value in a system of means intended to secure 
these values. (4) The relation of psychology and of science generally 
to theology is indicated, it seems to me, in the following propositions : 
(a) The Gods of the religions are known through and in their 
action upon the physical universe, or their action within man, or both. 
They are therefore objects of scientific research just as much, and for 
the same reason, as any scientific hypothesis, (b) And, in as much 
as the means and the methods by which man has learned to enter 
into relation with his God are, by the worshipper, held to involve 
causal relations between him and the divinity, these means and 
methods fall within the field of scientific investigation, (c) And, 
finally, in as much as the doctrines are affirmations regarding the 
nature of God, the nature of man, and the means and the conditions 
of saving intercourse with the divinity, the doctrines also belong 
to science. [The essential truths of the Christian religion — outside 
of those referring to the existence and the nature of God — are formu- 
lated in the doctrines of Sin, of the Holy Ghost, and of Salvation. 
These doctrines refer admittedly to facts of "inner experience;" they 
make affirmations regarding the origin of these facts and the conditions 
under which they may or will take place.] 
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Some Mathematical Psychologic Questions. Cassius J. Keyser. 

This paper, mainly concerned with the geometric postulates, is, 
for the sake of definiteness, attached to the Hilbert system as being 
most familiar. It is customary and just to point out that the element- 
names, point, line and plane, are not defined, and, in critical com- 
mentary, it is customary to add: (A) That, consequently, these terms 
may be taken to be the names of any things whatsoever with the 
single restriction that the things must satisfy the relations stated by 
the postulates P; (B) That, when some admissible or possible inter- 
pretation J has been given to the element-names, the postulates P 
together with their deducible consequences C constitute a definite 
theory or doctrine D; (C) That replacing 7 by a different inter- 
pretation I' produces no change whatever in D ; (D) That this invari- 
ant D is Euclidean geometry of three dimensions; and (E) That, if we 
are to speak of D as a theory or geometry of a space, this space is 
nothing but the ensemble of any kind of things that may serve for 
an interpretation of P. 

A critical examination of this current creed leads to the conclusion 
that the creed is unsound and in particular that, although there are 
possible an infinite number of different interpretations I, any two 
of these yield two different doctrines. The question arises: Which 
of these is Euclidean geometry? The analysis leading to an answer 
leads also to the conclusion that space of four or more dimensions 
has every kind of existence that may warrantably be ascribed to the 
space of ordinary geometry. 
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